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I. INTRODUCTION 



A. ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 

The Adult Basic Education Act of 1966 (P.L, 89 - 750) provided 
opportunities for adults 16 years of age and over* with less than an 8th grade 
level education, to improve their ability to speak, read and write the English 
language in all parts of the United States, The Adult Education Act of 1969 
(P.L, 91 - 230) amended this act to include those with less than a 12th grade 
education. 

The major objective of the Adult Basic Education Program is to assist 
those adults who lack the basic skills in reading, writing and speaking 
to be less dependent upon others and to obtain or retain more productive 
and profitable employment and better meet their adult responsibilities within 
their communities. 

The State Departments of Education administer the federal funds to 
reimburse local school districts for an amount not to exceed 90%' of total 
verifiable expenditures for Adult Basic Education programs approved for 
local programs in the various states. 

B, ABE DEVELOPMENT IN NEBRASKA 

A review of the I960 Nebraska census revealed there were 279 >296 adults 
over 25 years of age who had not completed the 8th grade level of education. 
There were an additional 1 34,000 adults who had completed no more than an 1 1 th 
grade level. This indicates a total of over 413>000, or 53,2% of the adult 
population who did not have a high school education. The State Department 
of Education was charged with the responsibility to encourage and develop 
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programs throughout the State with priorities as designated by the State 
plan. These priorities specify emphasis to be given to areas whose popu- 
lations include sizable segments of undereducated adults. 

The Adult Basic Education Program in Nebraska was initiated in 1966 
with programs in Lincoln, Omaha and Scottsbluff, By 1969 the program had 
grown to include Alliance, Bayard, Grand Island, Hastings, Kearney, Minden, 
Macy, North Platte, Walthill and the State Penal Complex, By the end of 
calendar 1970, consolidation, withdrawals, and added programs produced the 
list of local programs as seen in TABLE 3.2. 1,4. In addition, planning 
studies were conducted at Fairbury, Humboldt, Norfolk, Sidney, and York, 

Since September 1970, programs have been initiated in all these locations 
except Sidney, 

C. PURPOSE OF THIS STUDY 

This study is a survey of the Adult Basic Education program in the 
State of Nebraska as of the end of calendar year 1970, It is a follow-up 
to a similar study of the previous year. In general, the study presents 
descriptive data. However, this data is organized and presented in a manner 
facilitating comparisons! 1969 versus 1970, local program versus local 
program, level of staff versus level of staff, staff viewpoint versus student 
viewpoint. •/ . . . • .1 

One new component of this year’s report is a summary of the public’ s 
awareness of ABE (section IV) . This section may have been entitled, ’’The 
effects of ABE’ s public relations”. 
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D, STUDY PROCEDURES AND DATA INTERPRETATION 



The major data sources for this report include six questionnaires - state 
director, local administrator, counselor, teacher and teacher-aide, student, 
and citizen of ABE communities, (See appendices for these questionnaires,) 
Questionnaires were disseminated to all local programs for further distribution 
to all staff and students who were, at the time ( February-March 1971), involved 
in ABE, Section IV discusses the selection of citizen respondents. The data of 
these questionnaires was augmented by numerous informal conversations with the 
state office and by a limited amount of on-site visitation, A final data 
source is the report of the previous year’s study: Adult Basic Education/ 

Evaluation Report. Department of Adult and Continuing Education, University 
of Nebraska, 1970, 

Data reporting, and thus constraints to data interpretation, involved' 
two inconsistencies. First is the time period which the data represents. 

This report, dated 1971, includes data submitted by the state office for 
fiscal year 1970 (July 69 - June 70), data submitted by local directors for 
calendar year 1970, and certain personal staff and student data, as well 
as the citizen data, which related to the time of questionnaire response 
(the first quarter of 1971), Thus section II and part of TABLE 3.2. 1 .4 
(as noted on the table) refer to fiscal 1970, Data of section III B, which 
is derived from questions to directors specifying calendar year 1970, is, 
of course, from that period. Most of the data, however, is a function of 
personnel and circumstances at the time of response,. Since the same timing 
configurations existed for the previous year’s report, data comparisons 
between the two years is not impaired. Finally, the tables indicate ”1969” 
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data and ”1970" data. Despite the explained time complications, it is felt 
that the 1970 report ("1969" data) basically described the year 1969, or the 
results of that year. Likewise, the additional ("1970") data of this 1971 
report is felt to reflect the year 1970* 

The second constraint to data interpretation concerns the base for 
percentage data. Many tables portary "percentage of respondents", (As a 
brief aside, response rates (percentage of persons who returned questionnaires) 
was rather low for this type of study) , But for those who did respond, 
the secondary response rate, at the question level, was varied, i.e,, 
everyone did not answer every question. For a given question then, a percentage 
could be given for each answer-option and for a no— response category using 
number of questionnaire returners (primary response rate) as a base. Or 
percentages could be given for each answer-option using the number of persons 
responding to the particular item (secondary response rate) as a base. This 
latter method eliminates "no-response" categories and causes the base to 
vary from item to item. Nonetheless, this is the method most often used. Rathe 
than confusing the issue further by reporting the base for each tabulation, 
the reader can assume a small "no-response" category. It is when this 
category becomes large that it is reported and the alternate method is employed. 
Data taken from the 1970 report was converted from primary-response-rate-base 
to secondaiy-response-rate-base to be compatible. 

A final, and relatively minor caution in data interpretation concerns the 
small number of program counselors. Percentage analysis and reporting decrease 
in validity as the base decreases in size. Nonetheless, data from counselors 
is reported in this manner • to be compatible with the data of the other groups. 
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II. ADULT BASIC EDUCATION AT STATE LEVEL 
A. ORGANIZATION AND STAFF 



As a result of national legislation, funds were provided for Basic 
Education programs throughout the United States. Thus the State Department 
of Education in Nebraska established an Adult Basic Education program. The 

program is administered under the direction of the Department of Vocational 

/ • 

Education, It shares offices with the programs of Civil Defense Education, 
Veterans Education, and Private Vocational Schools. (See organizational 
plan. Fig 2.1,1.) It was staffed with a half-time director and a 
secretary in 1966. On July 1, 1968, a full-time director and secretary 
comprised the state staff for the administration and development of local 
programs within the state of Nebraska, 

Guidelines and policies for local. Adult Basic Education programs are 
provided by the Nebraska Adult Basic Education State Plan which was prepared 
by the Director of Adult Basic Education and approved by the State Department 
of Education, This plan provides the guidelines and policies of program 
operation within the state of Nebraska in compliance with regional and national 
guidelines and policies. 



Qualifications for the state director of Basie Adult Education, 
according to the state plan, specify that "He shall be a graduate of a 
standard four-year college or university, and hold a Master’ s Degree with 
a major in Educational Administration & Supervision! He shall also hold the 
highest level of Administrative and Supervisory certificate issued by the 
State Department of Education! He shall have had three years or more of 



experience as an administrator or supervisor in an educational institution” • 
Dr. Leonard Hill, Education Program Executive for Nebraska, has been in 
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FIGURE 2.1.1 

ORGANIZATIONAL PLAN OF STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION IN NEBRASKA 
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charge of the Nebraska Adult Basic Education program since July 1, 1968, and 
meets and exceeds all the qualifications designated by the state plan. He 
is assisted by one secretary. 

The staff in Adult Basic Education is not covered by the state merit 
system. At this time staff turnover constitutes no problem. However, the 
director reports "that another person on the staff who could work directly 
with the program in the field would have a tremendous impact upon the Adult 
Basic Education program". The data of this report reflect the growth of the 
state-wide program, particularly with regard to the number of local programs, 
and needed improvements in staff development, target population identification 
and need analysis, subsequent program planning and curriculum development, 
and the unsolved problems of recruitment and retention. Although the program 
is making progress, there is much need for additional state level personnel. 
Further contributing to this need are the demands made on the state director 
as Nebraska’s representative on national and presidential commissions, 
committees, etc. The addition of this needed personnel, the director reports, 

| is not possible under present fiscal restraints. 




B. FUNDING 
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The state of Nebraska is allocated a lump sum of federal money with 
which to conduct the program of Adult Basic Education, These funds are 
allocated to the local programs based upon target population concentrations 
and "program thrust" as determine uy the state director and the local 
supervisor (director) in cooperative planning. These allocated funds must 
be matched locally by the familiar 90—10 formula. The state office closely 
monitors local spending patterns. Funds allocated at the local level can be 
reallocated should the program supervisor and the state director agree to 
the necessity of so doing. There are limited funds which become subjected 



to reallocation, 



TABLE 2, 2,0.1 

Available Funds - State-wide ABE 





1969 


1970 


Federal Funds 


195,880.45 


221 ,891.00 


State Funds 


- 


6,878.13 


Local Funds if Applicable 22,777. 24 


31 , 454. 69 




TOTAL 218,657,69 


260,223.82 




TABLE 2. 2,0, 2 


. 1. .. . ' 




St at e Office Exp end! Lures 




. . . . ....... 


1969 


1970 


Federal Funds 




9 , 905,52 


State Funds 


- ; . / •?* 


6,878.13 


Local Funds if 


Applicable 




.. T ” • ^ l : - 


TOTAL % p 1 3 , 809. 91 


16,783.65 






Note : 

#-1969 data has not always been available in a form compatible 
with 1970 data reduction. 1 Such cases are reported* by use 
of the first of many cases this 

note will not be repeated. 
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As to state office expenditures, the determination of all line item 
expenditures, at the beginning of the fiscal year by the state legislature 
with no provisions for subsequent budgetary modification, is indeed a 
serious limitation to the state's ABE program. This budgetary procedure 
poses particularly difficult problems for an expanding, developing program. 
It should be noted that the rate of much of this development, and subsequent 
expenditure, is a function of progress at the various local levels. 

Budgetary anticipation of the many variables, if made in a firm and detailed 
form, is indeed difficult. Mther or both of the following concessions 
could improve the fiscal environment of the state office! l) Reduce the 
number and increase the breadth of line items, and 2) Provide procedures 
and criteria for reallocation. 



TABLE 2. 2.0. 3 
Local Program Allocations 







1969 






1970 




Number 
of Programs 


Funds 

Allocated 


Percent 
of Total 


Number 
of Programs 


Funds 

Allocated 


Percent 
of Total 


Federal 


11 


182,070.54 


89 


20 


190,323.00 


86 


State 


- 


■ : - 


- 




. 


y - 


Local 


- 


22,777. 24 


11 




31,454.69 


U 


Other 


- 


- 


- . 


- . 







Finally, expenditures of $9596 (Federal funds) were made for training 



($1117), counseling ($ 6040 ), and evaluation ($2439). 




C, STUDENTS AND STAFF (LOCAL) 
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Target population is determined by the state director in cooperation 
with the local supervisors and is based upon the I960 census- (1970 census 
data, as required for this purpose, are not available. 



TABLE 2, 3*0, 1 
Student Enrollment 



Level 


1969 


1970 


Number 

Students 


% Target 
Population 


Number 
Stud eats 


% Target 
Population 


Grade 1-3 


465 


2,0 


423 


1.9 


Grade 4-6 


625 


1 , 6 


507 


1.3 


Grade 7-8 


740 


0.3 


915 


0,4 


TOTAL 


1830 


- 


1845 


- 



Note; 

■"-See section III B for a more comprehensive breakdown of g 
levels and subjects. 



TABLE 2.3.0, 2 
Program Staff 



er|c 





~ 1969 






1970 




Full-time 


Part-time 


Full- 


time Part-time 


Directors 


1 


11 


1 


U 


Supervisors if director is 
not supervi sing ixh if; 


- 


1 


- 


■ - 


Teachers 


7 


72 


- 


109 


Recruiters 




14 


> 


7 


Counselors 


1 


1 


}. 2 


1 


OTHER 










Teacher Aides 


. . rr ■ ■ 


31 


- 


53 


Sec ret ary - ' 


9 

■ 


9 

• ... 


'zX-i&th .2 


: 9 


Office Aide 


9 

■V- s . V r : .if . 


9 




' V : ... 1 v ' . ' 



19 




* Source U. S. Census (1960) 
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D. STAFF AND CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 



The State Office of Adult Education provides the following kinds of 
consultative- services: In-service Teacher Training! In-service Guidance 

and Counseling Training! Curriculum Consultant! Curriculum Planning! 

Materials Selection! Recruitment! and funding patterns* Each program is 
visited at least three times per year, and the State Director is available 
for call at any time. At least seven days per month is spent with the 
various local staffs. 

Program supervisors are kept abreast of new ideas, changes in program 
policy, methods, and research results through letters and information being 
sent from the state office. Constant contact, including feedback, is 
maintained between the state office and the local supervisors of the programs 
to the extent that the undermanned staff permits. 

In-service training is conducted on the local level with several programs 
cooperating. Usually this in-service training consists of three different 
programs spread out over a period of six months, (See section III B for 
further discusssion of staff development, ) 

Curriculum development has taken place through a supervisors* conference 
held once a year. During this conference, a give-and-take exchange of program 
direction among supervisors has been found to be most effective and valuable,;' 
(See section III B for further discussion of curriculum development, ) i f -rf, 
At this time, there is no method by which ^he public; is informed- about ; 



! : 
i 

\ \ ■ 

! 

i 

I- ■. 

f 



i - 




the program of Adult Basic j Education at the state level, (See section IV. ) 
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E. EVALUATION 

Because of the lack of personnel in the state office, research and 
evaluation by the Department has had to be limited to program visitations 
and field reports* 

The strongest aspect of the Adult Basic Education program in Nebraska, 
as seen by the state director, are the teachers in the local programs. 

These people are the personnel making the program an effective force in our 
State* 

The weakest part of the Adult Basic Education program, again from the 
state director’s point of view, is the lack of personnel in the state office. 
This weakness precludes adequate assistance for local programs and inhibits 
the state office function of channeling national innovations and developments 
to local programs. 
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III. LOCAL PRODRAMS 



' d 

ERIC 



A. CHARACTERISTICS OF PARTICIPANTS 

This section will discuss characteristics of staff and students. The 
staff is discussed by the following progression of topics: quantity, person- 

ologioal data (age and sex), factors relating to qualification, roles of 
administrators and counselors? and self-evaluation. The discussion of students, 
in this section, is basically an in-breadth review of personological data. 

It should be noted that staff data-changes between 1969 and 1971 probably 
result from program growth and reflect differences between new and previous 
staff rather than changes in previous staff. 

1. Staff 

Quantity 



TABLE 3. 1.1.1 

Quantity of Staff Personnel 
(a) in the program, (b) who returned questionnaires 



Staff 

Position 


1969 


1970 


Number 
in Program 


Number 

Responding 


Number ^ 
in Program 


Number 2 
Responding 


Administrator 


12 


12 


29 


14 


Counselor 


2 


1 


9 


5 


Teacher 


79 


59 


92 


53 


Teacher- Aide 


31 


3 


74 


29 



1- Based, in part, on preliminary (telephone) data. Only a 100$ 
administrator response would have revealed absolute numbers. Note, 
when comparing to TABLE 2.3*0. 2, this table relates to the number of 
staff personnel in the program- at the end of the indicated calendar 
year. TABLE 2. 3.0. 2 relates to the number involved during the fiscal 
year. (See section I D.) 

2- Subsequent reporting of % responding will not necessarily refer to 
these numbers. Many questionnaire Items had varying rates of 
response among those who returned their questionnaires. (See section 

f I D.) '..v.v ■ ■ :: .V". 



23 



I 
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Personal ori cal Data 



TABLE .3, 1.1. 2 
Age of Staff Personnel 



Staff 

Position 




1969 






1970 




Youngest 

Age 


Average 

Age 


Oldest 

Age 


Youngest 

Age 


Average 

Age 


Oldest 

Age 


Admini st rat o r 


29 


38 


57 


27 


38 


59 


Counselor 


9 


9 


9 


29 


41 


59 


Teacher 


9 


43 


9 


23 


41 


70 


Teacher- Aide 


9 


25 


9 


20 


30 


49 



TABLE 3. 1.1. 3 
Sex of Staff Personnel 
(percent respondents) 



Staff 

Position 




1969 


1970 




Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Admini s t rat o r 


75 


25 


86 


14 


Counselor 


9 


9 


50 


50 


Teacher 


25 


75 


39 


61 


Teacher- Aide 


15 


85 


12 


88 



Factors Relating to Quali fication It seems appropriate to precede a 
discussion of factors relating to qualification with presentation of two 
other sets of data which can be kept in mind while reviewing the quali- 
fication related data. These two data sets are "reasons for staff 
parti cipation" and "director criteria for staff selection". 
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TABLE 3 . 1.1. 4 

Reasons Given by Staff for ABE Participation 



1969 .# 1970 

(rank-order) (% of respondents) 





Coun. 


Tchr, 


Tchr-A. 


Coun, 


Tchr, 


Tchr-A, 


Desire to Help Others 


9 


1 


2 


80 


98 


90 


Source of Income 


9 


2 


3 . 


40 


57 


59 


Gain Experience 


9 


3 


1 


40 


59 


66 ! 



Schedule Convenience 


9 

§ 


4 


- 


0 


11 


■31 


Personal Satisfaction 


9 


X 


- 


0 


8 


17 


Personal Growth/intrinsic 


9 


X 




0 


8 


0 


Education Value 














Job Assignment, requested 


9 

m 


— 


- 


0 


6 


10 


Counseling is Necessary 


9 


mm 




4° 


0 


0 


Component of ABE 














Other 


9 


X 


— 


0 


2 


3 



Note: 

# -X means listed but not ranked* 



TABLE 3-1-1 .5 

Director Criteria for Staff Selection 



erJc 



Previous Education Experience 
Previous ABE Experience 
Special ABE Training 
Availability 



Ability to Relate to ABE Students' 



weighted & nomalized)' 



1*0 

1,2 



1 ) 



2.1 



2.7 

5.5 



Notes: 

1- This cat ego ry was inadvertantly omitted from 1970 questionnaires but was 
submitted as a write-in by any director. ’ 

2- A write-in criterion. ;; \ ’ 

3- See Appendix G for explanation of "rank-order, weighted and no nnali zed", 

.. - 



TABLE 3- 1.1. 6 

Education of Staff Personnel"' 
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Education^ Administration. Other directors 1 Social Science. 
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TABLE 3.1.-1.7A 

Prior Experience in Education 
Of Staff Personnel (1970)1 
(years) 



Staff Position 


Low 


Average 2 


High 2 


Administrator 


1 


9 


35 


Counselor 


2 


4 


10 


Teacher 


0 


6 


35 


Teacher- Aide 


- 


- 


- 



Notes: 

1- 1969 data were too sketchy for meaningful inclusion# 

2- Ac counts for experience in a given category (see 
TABLE 3.1.1.7B)# Since several staff members have 
served in more than one category, the total experi- 
ence per person is greater than values given. 

Prior non-education experience of administrators was varied but slight 
as compared to experience in education. Only six administrators reported 
any nan-educational experiences, the average time of which was 3-plus years. 
Some of the experiences reported were: community services; nurse-aide; 

military; business; and carpenter. Counselors, teachers and teacher-aides 
reported a wealth of previous experience in working with adults, although 
36% of the responding teachers and 18% of the responding teacher-aides 
reported none, Eighty percent of the counselors had taught adults in 
education, industry or the military. Other counselor experience included 
agriculture, psychological testing, and family counseling. About 45% of the 
teachers reported prior work with adults in teaching, including private and 
college tutoring, hobbies and crafts, military, manpower, college, English as 
a second language, Head Start parents, nursing, health, home extension, and 
industry .Organizational experiences— church, PTA, and other civic, social 
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TABLE 3.1.1.7B 

Prior Experience in Education of Staff Personnel (1970) 

(percentage respondents) 5 



Experience Level 


Years 


Admin, 


Staff 

Coun, 


Position 

Teacher* 3 


Teac 


her- Aide 




11 + 


21 


I 


f 


f 




f 


Administration 


6-10 


7 


0 


6‘ 


( 


? 




1-5 


29 


J 


l 


j- 




1 






/ 




4 






4 




I'll em . 












25 






Jr, Hi 












8 
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11 + 
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10 
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Other 2 
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2-Un sp e ci f i ed by ; re spon d ent. 
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3- Years specified, level not specified. 

4- Level; specified (if applicable) , years not specified. 

5- Summed percentages will excede 100, since many reported experiences in 
more than one area/level. 



6-See - Appendix H for more graphic) presentation of - teacher data 







